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DOLORES. 


BY JESSIE BENTON FREMONT 


In the garden. Summer. 
7 
He (to young Dolores, the Southern maid) : 


—‘‘Not that! 
Do not gather that flower,’’ he said, 
‘That is a flower we lay on the dead. 
That waxen white—that weight of perfume 
Sicken the brain and speak of the tomb.”’ 


She. “Ts it so? 
In my land, where the earth is bright 
With the tropic moonlight, 
Where soft winds of the South caress like the mouth 
Of a babe with its mother at play, 
On the warm still air like fondest prayer 
Comes the scent of this night-flower, 
Whispering ‘ / /ove’’—so they say— 
And who gives the flower gives his heart away. 
Asi me lo dicen—por mi no lo sé.” 


* ~ * * 


She. ‘It was Love’s own summer flower,’’ she said, 
” But the summer is gone and now Love is dead. 
Ah was there no power in its passionate breath 
To keep love from lying so cold in death ?”’ 


He. ‘“Loveis not dead. Love cannot die. 
He stays for a moment, then passes by.’’ 


She. ‘*Is that so? 
(Down heart! Hush that shivering cry! 
Fold the robe decently! Silently die /) 
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In the bali-room. Winter. 


1 


She. ‘How good of you! All these flowers for me! 


He. ‘‘Some garden flowers, too, though the year is spent, 
And frost has come and the North wind blows. 
Mignonette—you love that, 

And your favorite tube rose—— 

You are ill! (Heavens, how pale!) pray speak 
Not in that voice, so heartstruck and weak. 
What can I do”— 


She. ——‘that window—my fan— 
It’s nothing—quite over—I’m really ashamed— 
The air of this room tightened my heart like the grasp of 
the tomb 
And those horrible flowers with their poison perfume ’’— 


Fle. 





“But I thought that you loved them ! 
Last year you would wear F. 
No other flower in your dress or your hair.” 


She. ‘*Was it so?” 
Then I’m changed, you see. 
Change comes to all things—why not to me? 
It’s mo¢t nice and romantic, but why should one be 
The only exception to ‘ Souvent varie ?’ 
“Will I waltz?’’ ( 
I’m so sorry. I’ve not left one dance. 
I’m engaged—don’t you know? And we’re off soon for 
France. 
For a very long stay, I believe. a 
Your winters are cold here. Physicians decree 
I must go where the sun shines—must travel by sea. 
Ah—here is my partner—my husband to be.”’ 





A wailing Strauss waltz. 
He (apart). “By Jove! , 
I don’t know what to think of that girl ! 
First smiling, then fainting, then off in a whirl. 


(Throw towers out of the window.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I give it all up—my brain I won’t vex 
Guessing riddles in flowers or whims of the sex.’ 


’ 


She. (Alone, where none could see—podbre Dolores, ay de mi /) 
With hair down-streaming as a veil, 
With thinned hands holding withered flowers, 
She, weeping till the stars grow pale, 
Mourns for those lovely by-gone hours, 
And still she says (deneath her breath) 
**T loved, and Love is stronger than Death.”’ 
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My REAL BROWNIES. 


(Southwestern Wonderland Series, XV.) 


BY CHAS. F, LUMMIS, 


ONG before Palmer Cox’s irrepressible elves 
lo had birth of his fancy and came to be adopted 
at every fireside where humor is, my real 
Brownies were pattering up and down the earth 
unguessed by literature. No bobtailed, spider- 
legged, nutmeg-headed whimsies they, but 
sheer bodies of youth, consummately human 
in flesh and blood and dimples. 7hey were 
droll, too, but not in the drollery of drawing- 
paper; pranky with a mischief that puppets 
never imagined, yet smitten upon occasion with 
sobriety beside which the printed page of man- 
nikins is noisy ; competent to aggravate as only 
such creatures can which have a larger creator 
than Art—yet to be loved as we love only the 
things that are born of woman. And the long 
and short of it is that I prefer my Brownies, 
With all admiration for Cox, I think God has 
rather the better of it when it comes to making 
Brownies. His are the real article. 

It seems very long that they and I have been 
friends. More than a third of my life has been 
mitigated by them—I wish I might believe that 
they had got so much from the companionship. 
SSTeR 2 aes Saeenre But that is the thing that never shall come to 

pass. Sure they loved ‘‘Old Crooked Stick ’’ when he was warped with 
paralysis; and no less when the hickory has straightened again, and 
Oute Palude has become /m-pa-peh, My Big Brother. But somehow it 
is in the program that the man may never be to the child quite so much 
as the child to the man. To the child, the man is something big and 








PUEBLO BROWNIES AT THE SWIMMING-HOLE. 
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strong, rather nice, but very far-off; to man the child is the 
resurrection and the life. 

It was a sapient spinster who remarked: ‘‘ Babies are like 
tooth-brushes—one prefers one’s own.’’ But with or without 
one’s own, it is always good to have chums among the young- 
sters—if you can find tolerable ones. That is one of the ad- 
vantages of my Brownies—there are no spoiled ones. The aborigine 
does not breed that two-legged pestilence the intolerable child. There 
are no Indian brats. Impudence and disobedience and ‘‘smartness”’ are 
distinctively products of civilization. The Indian is the tenderest of 
parents. He almost never chastises his offspring— because he almost 
never needs to. Filial obedience and respect for seniority are the basis 
not only of the Indian toddler’s catechism, but of his heredity; and 
children of that training are welcome even outside the family circle. 

Of the Real Brownies I have come to know, in a baker’s dozen of 
years, a great many thousands, in homes all the way from Colorado to 
Bolivia. The largest number of them have been little Pueblos, for 
among them I lived for five years ; and in some ways I care more for 
them—partly because we are more intimate, partly because they are of a 
little more complete civilization. But all are worth while— Pueblo 
Brownies and nomad savage Brownies, Quéres, Tigua, Moqui, Zuifii, 
Apache, Ute, Yuma, Navajo, Aztec, Zapotec, Mixtec, Maya, Columbia, 
Ecuador, Quichua and Aymara, Indian Brownies and Mexican 
Brownies ; born in communal pyramid or under flat azotea, in earth- 
covered hogan or hide tepee or on the Mojave sands. For the amount 
of it is that God is no fool ; and when He makes anything baby-shape 
you may depend upon it it’s a baby, all over and through and through, 
with just as much of human and divine in it whether its hide be choco- 
late or rose-leaf. 

And while I prefer rose-leaf at home, there is no 
dodging the fact that the brown skin is the more 
artistic and richer.. When you fill it as young pelts 
are wont to be filled where people live much nearer 
nature than we do; and when you sow it with more 
dimples than a child of our civilization could find* 
room for—why, then you’ve something good to 
look upon. 

Three-year-old Lolita, standing wide-eyed and 
stark upon the beetling cliff of Acoma to welcome 
me ; and pretty ’Canda and descal/za Reyes 
(with one moccasin off and one on) who 
used to haunt my bachelor camp in Shee- 
eh-huib-bak ; and shy Monica and grin- 
ning Juan, and gently-smiling Petra, and 
all the other host of my small friends in 
the home pueblo, and the hundreds in 
the 25 other pueblos ; and slender Beatriz 
who used to perch upon my shoulder and PETRA. 
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ride in naked two-year-old pomp about Acapulco ; 
and her rivals for my affections in a hundred other 
towns of Mexico; and my Brownie chums in Guat- 
emala and the Isthmus and Guayaquil and Lima 
and Arequipa and La Paz—verily, when I forget 
them I shall forget my own. For they have been, 
through so many wandering years, my little sisters 
and brothers and teachers, who have shown me 
more and deeper things than all the books—for he 
is but a dunce, no matter what else he has learned, 
who has not yet learned the humanity of Man. 
The one advantage of the paper Brownies is that 
they stay so always. And the deuce of it with the 
THE ACAPULCO CONTINGENT real ones is that they wi// grow up, just like other 
youngsters. And if there is a more discouraging and uncomfortable and 
wholly uncalled-for thing than to come back looking for the unashamed 
barebreek that rode your knee, and find her a timid matron with knee- 
riders of her own; or him a serious councillor of his people—then I 
do not know what it may be. It wouldn’t be half so bad coming where 
you unblushingly: ‘‘ Papa, your 
like my squirrel,” if the young- 
would only stand still. 
If I had my way, not an- 
ever grow a stitch—and 
old fools had perished 
decent world this 
sure — peopled only 
made them, and with 
own passions and im- 
His job! But little 
or big, these special ones will always be 
my Brownies. Only the other day I was 
hugging one that BRowN/es oF sHE-E-HUIB-BAK. usedto ride me pick- 
aback—and now, if my clinch was still the stronger, he had half a head 
the better of me in stature ; and the same day a maiden that used to go 
to sleep on my lap, put her hands on my shoulders for the ceremonial 
embrace of her people as if afraid that I'd either bite or break. 
All of which led me to a new realization of the fact that Time 
is a thief and a robber. 
There is only one thing that is burglar-proofed against him— 
and that is Memory. 
“The things to come are bubbles, 
That we have had is ours.” 
Nothing can whittle me out of those little companionships ; 
and as the Real Brownie crop is always coming on, there are 
always new youngsters to take the place of those so ungrateful 
as to grow up. 
One must be a fanatic philopedist who could enjoy aninvasion , sozivianw BROWNIE. 





your own small copies tell 
head is getting to look just 
sters themselves 
Confound them! 
other child should 
by the time all we 
off it, what a 
would be, to be 
by beings as God 
no chance for our 
becilities to undo 
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of so many American hopefuls, in season and out; for 
the immature Caucasian is apt to be wearing when you 
get him in bulk. But self-possession and control seem 
to go with the bronze skin ; and I never have found the 
young barbarian a burden. When I was busy~— which 
was generally —they squatted upon my floor and made 
much of the papers iu my waste-basket—so unobtrusive 
that I have 
written at ease 
with a score of | 
them in the 
room as busy 
as so many 
antsand as un- 
disturbing. 
And when | 
the last page 
was written, 
and it was 
time to go hunt my bachelor 
supper of wild ducks, what a 
scampering of noiseless feet, | 
what an obsession of clinging 
hands, what chuckles and ® 
laughter and falsetto whoop- SENEGAMBIAN BROWNIES. 
ing imitations of the Enemy- 
Yell! What unconfined joy when the camera came out to picture some- 
one, or when we played fa-/d/, the Game of the Bounding Sticks, or the 
aboriginal hide and seek. Wildest of all was the 
fun when the fire-fights were on, and one party 
defended the pueblo, and the other, assuming to 
be Cumanche, attacked it at dusk. Then how we 
rolled adobe mud pellets, and stuck them on the 
tops of our throwing-sticks, and jammed a live 
coal into a side of each, and sent them hurtling 
into the enemy’s camp—until all the sky seemed 
to rain shooting-stars! And what perfect spirits ! 
Now and then a fire-ball would find its billet; and 
there would be a howl of pain—and in the next 
breath the wounded warriorling would be bombard- 
ing again, with more spirit than ever and not a 
whit worse nature. That is another of the good 
things that generally go with the brown skin— 
these Children of the Sun, young and old, are fit 
players at any game, for they do not lose their 
tempers. They give aud take like the manly 
creatures Nature meant us to be, and not the 
peevish, selfish, inflammable things that civiliza- 
tion has made us. I would like to see just how 
long one of these happy fire-fights could go on 
between an equal number of Little Lord Fauntle- 
roys before there would be several real fights on 
hand. 





MEXICAN BROWNI/ES. 
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IN MANZANILLO 
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THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 


BY CHAS. F CARTER. 


Il. 


PPROXIMATELY speaking, the great- 
est activity of the Franciscan Missions 
in California was contemporaneous 
with our own Revolution on the far 
Atlantic coast. Yet surely no one 
could have dreamed, in all the world, 
that movements so far apart, geo- 
graphically and intrinsically, were 
one day to find relationship. 

The Mission of San Juan Capis- 
trano* (begun the year before, but 
abandoned after the attack on San 
Diego) was permanently founded Nov. 
I, 1776. It was one of the most suc- 
cessful Missicns in its relations with 
the Indians, and never had any trouble 





: 


=? sil . with them. In 1790 it baptized 569 of 
ae ee? them and had 741 neophytes. Later, 
. - a ateall agen = ad the finest church building in the 


whole history of the California Mis- 
sions was erected here; and its ruins 
[the stone domes] are to this day the 
admiration of every educated visitor. 

The Mission of Santa Clarat was 
established Jan. 12, 1777 ; and about three miles distant, the first pued/o 
[town] in the present State of California, that of San José de Guadalupe, 
was founded Nov. 29, 1777. 

To mitigate the warlike tribes on the overland route from Mexico to 
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* St. John of Capistrano, Italy (1385-1456). Canonized in 1690. Famous asa Crusader and asa writer. His 
day is Oct : 


nD Juan is ghe first Mission taken charge of bythe Landmarks Club. In 1896 all its principal buildings 
were repaired by the Club, and their preservation ensured for another century —Ep. 


+ St, Clara (1193-1253)‘ the first Franciscan nun. Canonized in 1255. Her day is Aug. 12. 
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From Palou's,Life‘of Serra 


MAP OF THE CALIFORNIAS IN 1787. 
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New California, two Missions were founded on the Colorado river in the 
fall of 1780 —one, La Purisima Concepcion de Maria Santisima, where 
Ft. Yuma now is; the other, San Pedro y San Pablo de Bicufier, three 
leagues below. These were ‘‘ Pueblo Missions,’’ founded by the Fran- 
ciscan College of Santa Cruz at Querétaro. In July, 1781, the Yuma 
Indians massacred 46 persons (including four missionaries) and destroyed 
the Missions, which were never rebuilt. 

Though Alta California was included, successively, in the bishoprics of 
Durangoand Sonora, it was never visited by a bishop till it had one of its 
own in 1841. A ten years’ license to confirm was granted Father Serra 
in 1777, and reached him the next year. At his death, in 1784, he had 
confirmed 5309 persons. The license was renewed in 1785, and in 1790 
was forwarded to Padre Lasuen, then president of the Missions, who con- 
firmed 10,139 persons in the next five years. 

The pueblo of Los Angeles was founded Sept. 4, 1781. The long de- 
layed mission of San Buenaventura * — projected in 1772 but delayed by 
lack of troops — was at last established March 31, 1782. The presidio of 
Santa Barbara was begun about a month later; but the Santa Barbara 
Mission was not founded till four years afterward. 

The “ Apostle ot California,” the greatest of Western missionaries, 





MISSION SAN BUENAVENTURA 


Miguel José Serra, was born at Petra, Mallorca, Nov. 24, 1713; +, 
the name of Junipero when he entered the Franciscan order in 173 
Filled with missionary zeal he came to the New World to help in the 
conversion of its innumerable savages; and in 1767 was made President 
of the Missions of Antigua California on the expulsion of the Jesuits. 

He accompanied the first expedition to open up Nueva California; and 
from that time to the day of his death devoted his every energy to that 
new field— founding Missions, teaching and confirming the savages, as 
president administering the great Mission system of the new territory, 
traveling up and down the coast from San Diego to San Francisco and 
back, a stretch of over 500 miles, walking every step of the way and 
visiting every Mission. 

In walking up from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico in 1749 (when he 
first reached America) his leg became swollen, it is supposed from the 
bites of insects; and blood poisoning set in, from which he suffered 
greatly all the rest of his life. Thereafter, walking was always painful ; 
sometimes next to impossible. But Father Serra never permitted these 





* St. Bonaventure—Giovanni di Fidanza, native of Tuscany (1221-1274). Restored from a critical illness in 
childhood, his mother dedicated him to God as Buonaventura. He became a Bishop and Cardinal, and is known 
as ‘‘the seraphic doctor “* for his writings on mystic theology. His day is July 14. 
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‘sufferings to hinder his work — and he not only maintained the most 
active tours, but made them always on foot, sustained by his wonderful 
will and his passionate love for the Missions. His steadfastness was 
equalled by his humility. Though besought to use a horse, he would 
not ; and only in his few last confirmation trips did he allow anyone to 
accompany and assist him in these lonely ond painfel foot-journeys over 
great distances. 

August 28, 1784, this great and good man died at the Mission of Mon- 
terey ; and he was buried on the 29th, with every honor possible in the 
little colony. He was surely one of the most remarkable men his church 
ever produced ; and deserved canonization more than some who have 
received it. He was the perfect type of great missionary and apostle. 
His biography was written by his lifelong friend Father Palou, who ac- 
companied him from Mallorca to Mexico and California and was with 
him at his death. It was published in Mexico in 1787. Ou Serra’s death, 
the presidency of the Missions devolved on Palou as senior friar in Cali- 
fornia ; but he desired to leave the country, and held the office only 
until he could be given a successor — Fermin Francisco de Lasuen. 

The Mission of Santa Barbara* was founded on that saint’s day, Dec. 4, 

1786. In 1787 the third Channel Mission, La Purisima Concepcion, was 
founded. Santa Cruz was established Sept. 25, 1791; and in the same 
year Nuestra Sefiora de la Soledad. During the next six years no new 
Missions were founded. 
_ The padres had long desired to establish a line of Missions somewhat 
inland, each equidistant (as nearly as practicable) from two of the first 
Missions. After long explorations, Gov. Borica recommended a plan to 
the Viceroy of Mexico, who in 1796 approved it. The Mission of San 
José was accordingly founded June 11, 1797. Then followed in quick 
succession San Juan Bautista (June 24), San Miguel ( July 25), San Fer- 
nandot Rey de Espajia (Sept. 8, 1797) and San Luis} Rey de Francia 
(June 13, 1798.) 

At the end of the century the population of the Mission establish- 
ments of Nueva California was 13,000. Between 1769 and 1800 there had 
been 16,000 baptisms. 

The following table presents in convenient form for reference the most 
graphic view of the missionary work in California. It gives the list of 
the Missions in order, the dates of their founding, the largest number of 
neophytes at each in any one time, and the year in which this maximum 
was reached. 

Mission Founded _. Year 
I I BI oi acinsccncinexesccte<nsnsceessnnentinenete senennnneciou July 16, 1769 1829 1824 
San Carlos Borromeo... ....J ume 30, 1770 g2I 1794 


















ATLL ALLRED ES AA July 14, 1771 1296 1805 
San Gabriel Arcaingel... . September 8, 1771 1701 1817 
San Luis Obispo........... . . September 1, 1772 852 1803 
NE EERE October 9, 1776 1252 1820 | 
San Juan Capistrano.... ..November 1, 1776 1361 1812 
Santa Clara................ ... January 12, 1777 1464 1827 


weunens March 31, 1782 1328 1816 


San Buenaventura.. 
. December 4, 1786 1792 1803 


Santa Barbara.............. 





ER PT COCO GIIR 0. occcccce coves scvccccccsceccccsse see cocees December 8, 1757 1520 1804 
SS . September 25, 1791 523 1796 
ES EE A AER OPS A ERENT PSE: 2 October 9, 179! 72 1805 
San = OSES ELE Se IN SEE Ae ee June 11, 1797 1886 1831 
CS TELAT ATES . .June 24, 1797 1248 1823 
| A AI seen July 25, 1797 1076 1814 







..Seprember 8, 1797 1080 1819 

sees «JuMe 13, 1798 2869 1826 

Ne .. September 17, 1804 768 1816 

San Rafael Arcangel.... ..-December 18, 1817 1140 1828 

ES a an July 4, 1823 996 1832 
| This includes the “ asistencia’’ San Rafael ; San Francisco proper was 622. 


San Fernando... 
San Luis Rey.... 


* St. Barbara, virgin and martyr. The legend is that she was daughter of Dioscoro, an idolater of Asia Minor 
He tortured her for her christianity, and beheaded her; whereupon he was struck dead by lightning St. Bar 
‘bara is patroness of sailors and the artillery; and the powder magazine on Spanish ships was called by her name 


+ St. Ferdinand (Ferdinand III, King of Spain from 1217 to 1251). Canonized in 1671. 
t St. Louis (Louis IX, King of France from 1226 to 1270). A leading figure in the Crusades 
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LOST ON PIKE’S PEAK. 


BY ALBERT MC FARLAND. 


ROM Manitou on the 22d of May, 1879, I innocently under- 
took to ascend Pike’s Peak. It was two months too early 
for tourists who, with experienced guides, made the ascent 
on burros. But having read of the exciting charms of the 

trip and not dreaming of danger, I set out, dressed in light summer 
clothing and a palm-leafhat. I secured a horse at the livery stable 
without informing anyone of my destination. Fortunately I 
strapped a heavy blanket on my saddle; it was worth more to me 
than a National Bank before I got through. 

The morning was charming, with soft, piny breezes, cloudless 
sky and tuneful birds. 

Passing Ute Springs, I entered the cafion and followed the brawling 
stream. The trail up the cafion is just wide enough for a horse, and 
winds alternately along the stream, beneath fragrant spruces, and 
around lichened rocks. Vast walls and pinnacles loom at every turn, 
their fantastic summits chafed and disintegrated by the storms and frosts 
of centuries. Great boulders, fifty feet high, lie piled upon each other 
clutched by the gnarled roots ‘of aged trees. 

At two o’clock I reached the ‘‘ half-way-house,’’ a log cabin where ex- 
cursion parties were wont to remain over night and then, with guides, 
proceed before day to the signal station on the top of the mountain to 
view the sunrise. But I was in no mood to stop. I could see Pike’s Peak 
just ahead. 

So, storing a lunch in my coat-tail pocket, despite the host’s earnest 
warning that it was too early in the season to make the trip with safety, 
I decided to push on. I could not believe that such a sky would be 
treacherous. , 

So I commenced the ascent. As I proceeded, the sky became flecked 
with clouds, through which the sun faintly struggled, while toward the 
plain all was lost in ‘a smoky haze. 

In several places the trail led through snow that reached the stirrups, 
and the aiull eane to sough mornfully through the dead leaves. The 
timber grew more gnarled, and every twisted, stunted tree told by its 
deformity the struggle it had had with the winds for life. Then the line 
was reached where vegetation gave up the contest and resigned the field 
to desolation. Here, expecting to return in a few hours, I dismounted 
and securely tied my horse to the branch of a spruce tree at the edge of 
the timber iine. 

Now commenced the work in earnest. The wind was rising and the 
air betokened a change of weather. There were large patches of snow 
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on the ground which I attempted to avoid 
by going around; but as the elevation 
increased, the snow and wind increased. 
The exertion in climbing warmed me up, 
and perpiration fairly poured off me. The 
trail, indistinct at pest over the hard sur- 
face, was at last lost. The snow covered 
it—it covered everything. The air be- 
came full of snow wildly driven in gusty 
swirls by the cruel wind. The far moun- 
tains loomed gloomily through the storm, 
and the roar of the tempest became so 
terrible that I repeatedly sat down in the 
snow and pulled my blanket over my 
head to shut it out, 

The altitude was now over 11,000 feet, 
and the rarefied air made the least ex- 
ertion tiresome. But the waning light 
showed the closing day; the only hope 
of safety was in struggling to the summit, which was always invisible. 
At this instant I noticed the small poles of a telegraph line ; and pain- 
fully floundered through the snow to find that the wire was low enough 
for me to reach, and had evidently been stretched over the most direct 
route to the top of the mountain, regardless of steepness or broken 
ground. 

I was no longer lost. I knew that the wire led direct to the Peak, and 
that my safety was simply a question of endurance. To try and follow 
the line down was impossible, for it doubtless spanned forests and 
chasms. 

As I looked up along the line, the low poles arose, one above the other, 
on a grade of forty to sixty feet; and four or five poles only were visible 
at a time—the farther one standing out alone against the sky as if it 
were the last. I followed the wire, thinking that when I reached the 
last pole in sight I should be on the summit. 
But the farther I advanced the farther 
reached the beckoning poles. There were 
always new poles in the distance. 

The snow was soft and deep, and every 
step became painfully laborious and dis- 
couraging. The wire had been stretched 
over ravines and acres of rough stone, 
covered by the snow drifts, through which I 
broke and over which I staggered, wrench- 
ing every muscle and straining every nerve. 
Finally the over-exertion brought on a chill. 
My boots were full of snow, and my hat had 
been torn to shreds and carried away. Sick 
and exhausted I sank down in a drowsy 
stupor, and pulled my blanket over my 
head to muffle the screaming tempest. It 
required a struggle to keep from falling 
asleep. All around was utter desolation. I 
lay and counted the telegraph poles in sight 
stretching up the mountain side ; and look- 
ing back over the route so painfully and 
slowly traveled, it seemed impossible that I 
could reach the crest ahead. Knowing the 
danger of going to sleep I determined to 
make one more struggle for life. I found 
that the poles were about fifty feet apart ; 
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and after a long rest by leaning against a pole, I would grasp the wire 
and tm on to the next pole. Stepping-into the little ravines beneath 
the line, filled with snow, my hold would be broken and I would fall into 
the drifts and lie there until partially recovered, to rise and repeat the 
struggle over and over again. A nice dilemma for a man 56 years of age ! 

Repeatedly hope and strength had given way. Beyond me still 
stretched the deluding wire up the mountain side, each pole towerin 
above the other until one alone stood out against the snowy sky. Coul 
l reach the pole? And if so, would it be the last, the termination of the 
line where the stone signal station was, or would the dreary line stil! 
stretch on? If that was not the end of the journey I knew I was lost. 
I could go no further. The suspense was dreadful. 

With lips swollen and bleeding, and heart fluttering, I frantically 
struggled on and fell, to rise and fall again. Nature must yield, pay its 
last debt, if from the top of that point no rescue were in sight. Slowly, 
(oh, how slowly ! ) I clambered up to the telegraph pole ! 

The sky was dark and wintry, and the wind 


still raged with fearful force. Night was com- Nr) 
ing on apace, aud Nature seemed to be wrap- So Te. wi 
ping her chilly drapery around her and shutting Ch ete OF 


out all hope and sympathy. 

Another step or two would decide my fate. 
If it disclosed a continuation of the telegraph 
line my doom was sealed, for I could go no 
further 


But what is that strange noise, like a watch- 
man’srattle above the storm? Peering through 
the darkness, I saw something like a weather- 
vane spinning and clattering in the wind. And 
there is the little stone hut, cold and cheerless 
to all appearance — but no human structure, 
however imposing, will ever seem so inviting 
to me. Standing over 14,000 feet above sea 
level, surrounded by perpetual ice and snow, 
and shaken and scourged by the winds, with / 
no trees or bush in sight. 

Assured now of rescue I sat down, and lean- 
ing against the long-sought “last telegraph 
pole,” took a long rest before clambering over 
the rocks tothe door. At my knock an amazed 


young man appeared, and kindly invited me to - 
enter. 
“Ts if possible you came up by the telegraph line?” he asked. 
**Yes,’’ I replied. 


“Well,” he exclaimed, ‘‘do you know it is a miracle you ever got 
here? The lineis built over the most direct route, spanning the steepest 
ground and sharpest rocks ; and, besides that, a tornado has been blow- 
ing all the afternoon. Right now the wind-gauge registers a velocity of 
sixty-five miles an hour.”’ (This wind-gauge spinning on the roof of 
the station was what had proclaimed my rescue.) ‘‘The last man who 
came up through the snow was young and accustomed to the hardships 
of the trip. He had gone down to repair the line, and came near perish- 
ing. When I opened the door to let him in he fell in a swoon upon the 
floor, and was revived with difficulty.”’ 

My host was Lieut. Wes. Blake, of the Signal Corps, U. S. Army ; the 
sole occupant of the government station, and often left entirely alone 
fora month. In case of injury to the wire by falling trees or snow he 
was literally cut off from all communication with the world below. A 
comrade relieved him every four weeks. Besides keeping in order the 
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delicate instruments used in the meteorological observations and making 
out detailed reports, he was compelled to be his own cook, cut up his 
firewood and do all the necessary drudgery. In case of sickness or ac- 
cident he might die and no one know it for weeks. He told me that his 
predecessor had been found a raving maniac. The unintelligible tele- 
grams the'poor fellow sent to Washington led to the discovery. 

A roaring wood fire in a big stove, and a hot bowl of tea were good 
enough for me. Nothing had passed my lips since morning, but I did 
not hanker for a banquet. I worried about my horse tied to the tree 
away down the mountain; but as my host was the sole occupant of the 
station he thought the chances of getting up a rescuing party were 
rather poor. 

“‘ Not wishing to throw a chill over our cheerful surroundings,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I would merely express the opinion that you will never see your 
horse again. Before now he has grown cold and restive and broken 
loose, and doubtless stumbled into the crater of one of the extinct vol- 
canoes along the route over which you passed. There are several a 
thousand feet deep.’’ 

But nothing could have kept me from sleep, though my hostsought 
to entertain me with graphic descriptions; and seeing an alluring 
cot and army blankets near by, I tumbled into bed on the first invita- 
tion, wet boots and all. 

The storm raged all night, and the stone walls of the building, two 
feet thick, shook like a pasteboard box. The structure was one story 
high and heavily anchored to the rock by ‘‘ hog chains,’’ but it seemed 
at times as if the whole outfit would be torn loose and blown into some 
bottomless gulf. 

At four next morning I scrambled out to see the sunrise. The sky 
was clear and the snow had ceased falling, but it was torn from the sur- 
rounding peaks by the scurrying wind and tossed about in restless 
drifts. Far to the east, a few fleecy clouds were pierced by faint rays 
which shot athwart the sky until the sun, like a great headlight, burst 
upon the vast expanse in a blaze of glory. 


“ Night’s candles were burned out, and jocund day 
Stood tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 


It was too big a thing for me to handle, and I quietly went in again 
and crept under the bed ciothes. 

At nine I was awakened by what sounded like some one chopping 
wood ; but it proved to be my host, who had pulled a quarter of frozen 
beef out of the snow and was chipping off some chips for breakfast. 
His refrigerator comprised ‘‘all out doors.”’ 

At ten o’clock the Lieutenant thought the wind had subsided suffi- 
ciently to make it safe for my descent, but to guard against snow blind- 
ness he insisted upon painting my face with a burnt cork. Then, 
wrapped in my blanket and bare headed, and looking like the remnant 
of a stranded minstrel show, I bade my friend good-bye and started down 
the mountain. The snow was frozen hard, and with the telegraph 
posts as a guide I made rapid time—often sliding five hundred feet 
without a break. My anxiety about my horse became very great as I 
approached the timber line ; but I was suddenly delighted to hear his 
friendly whinny. I had fortunately tied him under a large tree that 
partlyj;protected him from the storm, and he had patiently endured his 
vigil of twenty-four hours. 

At six in the evening I was at the dinner table of the ‘‘ Manitou 
House ”’ enjoying a square meal, and feeling that I had got, well out of 
a bad scrape. 

If Lieut. Blake is living and should see these lines, I wish to ackuowl- 
edge to him my thanks for his hospitality on that occasion, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WEVER the loyal Phyllis, in the first few years of her trans- 
planting, may yearn for the dear East of her upbringing, she 
will (if she be an honest Phyllis) thankfully acknowledge many 
points wherein housekeeping is simpler and vastly more satis- 
factory in the land of her adoption than where she was ‘‘raised.”’ 

What woman does not recall the regret and inward rebellion with which 
those first few inexpressible days of early spring—the time of the oriole’s 
advent and the chaste revelation of the bloodroot—were annually sacri- 
ficed to that historic ordeal, housecleaning ? 

The average man has no idea that the average woman loathes this 
periodical purification quite as much as he does. 

She loves the result but not the process; but she must keep up his 
courage as well as her own, and it would never do to let on to him her 
secret detestation. 

But when all outdoors was wooing her romantic soul, when she could 
smell the ravishing odors of fresh grass and warm mould, and could 
imagine the delicate green gloom of the woodland in tender leafage, and 
longed with all her winter-sick heart to loaf and roam and browse a/ 
fresco, then to bow to broom and dustpan and scrubbing-brush was in- 
deed bitter. 

By the time the trial was over and every last cubbyhole in blameless 
condition, and weary Phyllis at last emerged to get a taste of nature, she 
found that ethereal, elusive charm of the rathe season vanished from the 
earth, the pearly breakers of the bloodroot shattered, the oriole too busy 
with his own domestic concerns to rejoice her ear with those fluty rhap- 
sodies by which he celebrates his return to the North and his bridal. 

It was very disappointing ; and if she made haste and crowded all the 
arduous business into one week, or even two, then she was laid up with 
the strain for a week, or two more, so that the resultant loss was the same. 

But here! Here, those perfect days come asa rule the year round, and 
happy Phyllis may house-clean to her thrifty heart’s content, with a 
breeze to order for every curtain and carpet, light for the lace and stronger 
for the Bagdads, and sunshine galore to sanitate every shred of hanging 
and bed clothing, besides a yearful left for pure enjoyment. 

In fact, here Phyllis doesn’t need to turn everything upside down twice 
a year after the time-honored custom, because she can have her house 
opened up to the air and sun practically all winter. 

Phyllis is no sluggard, and she feels insulted to have the small epitome 
of industry parade her example forever on the pantry shelf in contempt 
of borax, Persian Powder and everything except the nauseous coal oil. 

But the same climatic clemency which abets the ant’s prolonged 
depredations, allures that opal of the air, the humming-bird, to per- 
manent residence, and so the great law of compensation holds good, 
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And what would you? we must have some small trials to keep om 
patience polished and to preserve Paradise from belittlement. 

A few ants less, a shower or two more in summer, and the natural con- 
ditions of the Happy Land would be accomplished. 

Again, when fastidious Phyllis is devoutly wishing that the adamantine 
water of the Angels’ City would impart some of its hardness to the coal, 
and that the would reciprocate with a donation of half its softness 
to the water, let her recall her first delight at the responsiveness of this 
same coal. 

‘‘A baking oven in fifteen minutes, Augustus! We can have what 
even our best Biddy never could manage for us, hot baked apples and 
roast potatoes for breakfast.’’ 

And as an offset to the hard water, let her reflect on the satisfaction 
with which she viewed her first generous basket of crisp vegetables, 
fresh from Hop Sing’s attractive display — and so cheap. 

Anything, from rhubarb to okra, and at almost any time in the year ; 
no telephoning here to the grocer for ‘‘ good peas and fresh lettuce ’’ to 
have them arrive limp, a proof of the perfidy of their purveyor, con- 
straining the recipient to vow a trial of that last, desperate, expensive 
resort, a garden of one’s own. 

The enlargement of dietary possibilities by the extension of the fruit 
and green vegetable season is a real surprise to Phyllis, for all she has 
read for years of strawberries in December and green peas in January. 

She reminds herself of a traveling companion on a European trip who 
could never get over it that things are really just as the map and Baedeker 
say they are. 

With self-protective caution native to the Yankee, however intelligent, 
Phyllis never half believed in these alluring reports, and so, during her 
first winter here, she goes out to Hop Sing’s cart every day with new 
trepidation, to find, hardly crediting her eyes, unbelievable outdoor 
green peas, Lima beans and spinach in December added to the usual 
winter assortment. 

Week in, week out, the salad bowl and the stock pot flourish on simply 
what goodnatured Hop Sing ‘‘throws in’’ after the bargain has been 
made; and his frequent gift of a sugary cantaloup to the little folk 
makes a dessert leaving nothing to be desired. 

And when she has actually partaken of real strawberries, acceptably 
ripe and sweet, on Christmas day, she repudiates all her former doubts 
and holds herself prepared for anything. 

And as to fruits, if Mother Earth puts so unimpeachable a dessert as a 
ripe, rosy Crawford or a plate of figs into her hand in October, or a 
honey-sweet Navel orange in January, and great shining blackberries 
practically all the year, more delicious to palate and thore gratifying to 
the eye than the best meringue on her best pudding, Phyllis would be a 
goose if she gave up her time or the cook’s to frequent mince pies or 
omelettes souffiées. ‘ 

Even in apples she has only exchanged the cherished Northern Spy 
and Greening of her childhood for the delicate Pearmain, the Bellflower 
and others just as good. 

One singular individual has been heard of who complained that the 
delectable Muscat grape is too sweet ; but he must have been as hard up 
for grounds of objection as was the old lady for grounds of praise when 
she commended the unnameable one for his persistency. 

This continuance of the fruit season soon demonstrates to Phyllis the 
futility of much canning, only a few jars to piece along from very late 
peaches, grapes and blackberries to very early strawberries and other 
small fruits. And so another yearly burden slips off her shoulders. 

All this looks toward simplifying life’s machinery to the degree that 
one may find much more time for the new (or better the old) book, the 
beloved drawing or music or what-not that enlarges life and the joy and 
use of it. 
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When, added to all this, Phyllis has found by trial and inquiry that 
she can have her own mint and horseradish and parsley and dandelion 
greens, and even (oh new thanksgiving of the Pilgrim Mothers!) even 
real Eastern pumpkins, as well as those strange hypertrophied objects 
that they boast of here, and that do not know, themselves, whether they 
are not really squashes—when Phyllis has made sure of all these special 
weaknesses, if then she cannot cheerfully condone the ubiquitous flea 
and look upon it as one more point of vraisemblance between Dante’s 
and Our Italy, she is indeed captious. 

The most headlong devotee of this all-deserving clime must yield that 
the brown bareness of midsummer and fall in the country here is 
extremely depressing to the newcomer, but one unforgetable rose season 
eliminates the thorn. The delightful winter rains come on, some soft 
and gentle, some wild and: drenching, enough to satisfy even perverse 
Phyllis, who was confident of missing these elemental dramas in a land 
of persistent complacency. 

And if she should not miss them altogether, the alternative foreboded 
by the familiar expression ‘‘the rainy season’ was not attractive ; who 
has not imagined the face of occidental nature dripping and sodden the 
entire time embraced by that unfortunate term ? 

Will you not believe, oh transcontinental doubter, that the “‘ rainy 
season ’’ is a time of brilliant weather and luxuriant growth varied by 
just such refreshing showers and downpours as preserve the verdure and 
efflorescence of an Eastern summer? 

So when Phyllis has thought it out and got it straight that the green 
and flowery season here is even longer and more flowery than the same 
season East, and that the interim is only a change from white implaca- 
bility to brown monotony, relieved generously with green and bloom at 
the least encouragement, then she feels more settled. 

Finally another pre-migratory bugbear, Chinese service, is tracked to 
its lair and found to be innocuous. Mr. Martin’s delivery, true, no doubt, 
ten years ago, had fastened its sting in Phyllis’s apprehensive soul. 

“It’s a chore to get help and you may have to drudge.”’ 

Phyllis’s first venture, a Norwegian maid, was such a happy surprise 
that she thought it must be a mere chance, a special dispensation ; but 
when her sister secured without effort or changes a like treasure, and 
friends began to furnish testimony to similar experiences, Phyllis allowed 
herself to rejoice without trembling, and wrote to ‘he friend to whom 
she swore to reveal the whole truth concerning this over-boomed, under- 
estimated region, as follows: 

“Tt is not a ‘chore to get help’ and you do not ‘ have to drudge ’ here 
or in any reasonable city or town in Southern California, if you have the 
money to pay for help ; it does cost more, a good deal more, than in the 
East, but it is here, as good and nearly as abundant as there.” 

As a matter of fact, scores of capable, economical housewives do all of 
the work, except the washing, of their pretty ménages themselves, and 
to make this possible have built unto themselves some of the daintiest, 
cosiest birdsnests of cottages imaginable, adding a unique feature to this 
inexpressible country. 

And so reluctant, conservative, homeloving Phyllis begins to take 
comfort, to cease to look upon her stay here as an experiment, but as a 
happy, interest-bearing, non-assessable, long-time investment, yielding 
returns absolutely sure and of a gratifying amount. So she lays away 
her regrets and nostalgia in lavender and rose-leaves, and publishes her- 
self a convert. 


Redlands, (al 
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THE SCIENTIFIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
FOLK-MUSIC OF OUR ABORIGINES. 


BY JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 


CHOLARLY people do not need to be reminded of 
the importance, to ethnology and anthropology, of 
study of the mental life, the history, the manners, 
customs, religious and social ideas of the various 
races and tribes of our American aborigines. The 
comparison of the inherited ideas and customs of 
the different race-stocks with each other and with 
the races of the Eastern hemisphere, if it could be 
made thorough and complete, would throw a world 
of light on many important questions which are 
still in doubt. The studies already made in this 
field by American and foreign anthropologists have 
been decidedly fruitful; but mevertheless serve 

mainly to show the enormous magnitude of the field and the pressing 

necessity for its immediate occupation. For it is patent to every 
observer that the aborigines of this continent are fast vanishing from 
the face of the earth ; and that those who still remain are forced to live 
under conditions so different from those of their ancestors that their 
inherited ideas, customs and traditions must very soon perish from the 
memory of men. Whatever is done to preserve the unwritten records 
of their past,—records which are priceless in their relations to our 

scientific understanding of primitive men,—must be done quickly. A 

short delay and all this incomparably important body of scientific 

knowledge will have perished without hope of resurrection. 

Upon American scientific men and American scientific bodies rests the 
responsibility of allowing the rich harvest of anthropological and eth- 
nological knowledge which still remains in the domain of American 
aboriginal life to perish ungathered, or of doing what may be done to 
collect and record it in permanent form, accessible tostudents. This 
responsibility is ours whether we will or no; it is forced upon us by 
circumstances. It is we who are crowding the Indian to his doom. 
Our race has destroyed all the conditions of his primitive life. We are 
pressing upon him our ideas, customs, habits, and are doing all we can 
to eradicate from his mind, as from his daily life, everything which was 
characteristic of his ancestors. It will be anything but creditable to 
our boasted civilization, and professions of interest in the science of man 
as man, if we shall fail to do what in us lies to preserve whatever can 
be preserved of the memorials of these fast vanishing tribes. 

A vast proportion of the most valuable ethnological and anthropo- 
logical material to be gathered among our American aborigines is em- 
bodied in their folk-music. The Indian is extremely religious. He 
not only worships, but he does nothing whatever without reference to 
the superior powers with which he is at all times surrounded. 
Whether he hunts, plants, harvests, goes to war, makes peace, eats, 
drinks, sleeps, makes love—no matter what he does—he conceives each 
special mode of activity as related to the gods. Religious ideas per- 
meate his whole life and affect his every thought, word and action. 

Now, it is a curious fact that Indian prayers are always sung, not said. 
At least this is true so far as my knowledge of them extends. Every 
Omaha mother, for example, teaches her child to sing, mot say, 
‘*Wakanda, I am poor and needy; have pity upon me.’”’ When her 
son approaches the border-line between childhood and youth, she sends 
him out to fast and pray, to receive visions and to dream dreams; but 




















*From a paper read before the Southern California Academy of Sciences. 
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the prayer which he is to bring home with him as his own peculiar 
property must invariably be asong. When he goes out upon the war- 
path his intention is announced and his departure accompanied by a 
war-song. The warrior society to which (if he shall distinguish him- 
self in battle) he may have the honor of being admitted, will record his 
valiant deeds in song and transmit them in this form to posterity. The 
Haethuska, the warrior society of the Omaha tribe, keeps all the his- 
torical chronicles of the tribe in this way. 

Children have singing games; young men sing when they gamble, 
when they make love, when they gossip among themselves. Medicine 
men sing in their ministrations to the sick and during all their acts of 
conjuration—and the singing is regarded as essential. The great religious 
ceremony of the Wa-wan, or Sacred Fellowship Pipes, which I was once 
permitted to witness, is a full choral service of four or five hours in 
length, every act of which is sung. 

In view of these facts, it is obvious that whoever collects and thor- 
oughly studies the folk-music of any one tribe, thereby acquires a 
tolerably complete knowledge of the governing ideas of that tribe. 

Of course there are serious difficulties in the way of acquiring this 
knowledge. The Indian is always suspicious of the white man, until 
his confidence has been completely won. He is always expecting his 
white visitor to look on his religious ideas and feelings, not with respect 
andsympathy, but with more or less of contempt. ‘‘ You will not be- 
lieve me,” said a Sioux priest to a friend of mine who was his guest at 
the great Sun-dance, “‘ but I pray to God, and I am answered.’’ ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,’’ was the reply, ‘‘why not?’’ The priest looked surprised and 
said; ‘‘ But your people think my people are dogs! ”’ 

Whoever would study the Indian must absolutely divest himself of 
all feeling of superiority of any kind and think of his red brethren sim- 
ply as men like himself, differing, to be sure, in their bringing-up and 
in their inherited ideas, but as well-intentioned and living up to the 
light they have quite as well, on the average, as the men of his own 
race. If he can show himself brotherly and sympathetic he will, 
sooner or later, overcome the natural suspicion with which the Indian 
at first regards him, and then the way is open for an intelligent com- 
prehension of the Indian character. Such was the attitude of Mr. 
Frank Cushing among the Zufiis; and how great and complete was 
his success you are doubtless aware. One of our own number, Mr. 
Chas. F. Lummis, was equally successful in Isleta and other Pueblo 
towns. To him I owe some valuable songs of the Tigua tribe. 

To Dr. Franz Boas I owe an introduction to the Kwakiutl tribe of 
Vancouver Island, whose music I had the opportunity of transcribing 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition ; and to Mr. Carl Lumholtz I am 
indebted for songs of some Mexican tribes and of the cannibal natives 
of Australia. One of our Pomona College graduates, Mr. David Bar- 
rows, learned some valuable songs among the Coahuias two years ago, 
and I transcribed them from his singing. He has since been studying 
in Chicago University and Columbia College. He and I purpose visit- 
ing the Coahuias this summer to make further collections. 

But by far the largest collection of aboriginal folk-songs thus far ob- 
tained, (unless it be that of Dr. Washington Matthews), was made by 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, a Fellow of Harvard University and an assistant 
of Professor Putnam, of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology 
and Ethnology. She spent several years among the Omahas in Ne- 
braska, won the entire confidence and the devoted love and gratitude of 
the whole tribe and learned to understand the innermost life of those 
people. She was admitted to their most sacred religious ceremonies, 
sang their songs with them, reduced them for the first time to written 
form and afterward tnrned them over to me for scientific study, such as 
could be made only by a professional musician. Both she and I had 
the invaluable assistance of Mr. Francis La Flesche, a son of the chief 
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whose guest she was during her stay among the Omahas ; now her 
adopted son and a trusted employé of the Indian Bureau at Washington, 
D. C. He accompanied me to the Omaha reservation in the summer of 
1891, enabled me to witness religious ceremonies rarely opened to a 
white man, helped me to verify Miss Fletcher’s records and to attain 
scientific results never before achieved in the domain of folk-music. 
The results of all this work were published in 1893, by the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in a volume bearing the names of Miss Fletcher, Mr. La Flesche 
and myself. 

Thus the Omaha music has been pretty thoroughly exploited. Of no 
other tribe has so complete a collection of songs been published. 1 
have a large number of phonographic records of the songs of the Kwa- 
kiutls and their neighbors, obtained by Dr. Franz Boas ; and Dr. Wash- 
ington Matthews, U.S. A., formerly stationed at Fort Wingate, N. M., 
made a larger number of similar records of Navajo songs. A few of 
them are now in my possession, and a number of them, which I tran- 
scribed, have been published. But all these put together form but a 
small percentage of the enormous amount of material which. might,- 
with proper effort, be obtained from our aboriginal tribes. 

The value of these Indian folk-songs does not consist alone in their 
relations to ethnological and anthropological science. They also have 
important bearings on the science of music. Such questions as the 
origin of scales, the relations of primitive melody to harmony, the 
naturalness of our major and minor scales, the progressive development 
of them and above all, the fundamental question ‘‘ What is the lane o/ 
least resistance for the human voice in primitive man making music 
spontaneously ?’’ (which I had the honor of being the first to ask and 
to answer)—all these have been illuminated, as never before, in the 
investigations made on the material collected during the last twenty 
years. I have already mentioned the foremost collections of Indian 
songs which it has been my privilege to study. The World’ Colum- 
bian Exposition gave me the opportunity of making comparisons, at 
first-hand, of our Indian folk-music with that of many other races: 
Chinese, Japanese, Malays, Arabs, Egyptians, Turks, Dahomeyans, 
South Sea Islanders, Esquimanx, etc. 

All this comparative study has already led to important scientific re- 
sults. It has shown, for one thing, that all folk-melody, the world 
over, is Aarmonic melody ; i. e., implies harmony and is clearly the re- 
sult of a sub-conscious perception of the harmonic relation of tones. 
The line of least resistance for the human voice making melody spon- 
taneously is a harmonic line; i. e., the voice, when it changes pitch 
from a monotone, tends to move along the line of tlfe Tonic chord, or 
chord of the key-note. When it departs from this it fills in the gaps 
between these chord-tones with tones belonging to the chords most 
nearly related to the Tonic, viz, the Dominant, Subdominant and Rela- 
tive Minor chords. These tones are precisely those of our major scale. 
This scale usually appears at first with the fourth and seventh omitted, 
making the 5-toned scale so familiar in Scotch and Irish music. A 
shifting of the center of gravity from the first to the sixth of the major 
scale gives minor tonality, without any change in the actual tones of the 
scale, the key-note being merely shifted from Do to La, thus: 
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Minoan FIVE~ TONED SCALE 
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These scales are, therefore, natural and not artificial, Primitive man 
everywhere, no matter to what race he belongs, produces them naturally 
and spontaneously, as a result of a natural and universal harmonic 
sense, founded in the immutable laws of acoustics as related to the 
human ear and vocal organs. 

Now the question whether other scales might not be just as natural 
as those we have was considered doubtful by mo less an authority than 
Pféiessor Helmholtz ; so that the discovery, by means of this extended 
comparative study of primitive folk-music, of the fact that men of all 
races, the world over, do actually produce songs based on precisely the 
same major and minor tonalities that we ourselves use, and on no 
others, and the obvious inference that they, and they alone, must there- 
fore be natural, is a matter of first importance to the science of music. 

It used to be thought (and most if not all the histories of music still 
say), that the Arabs have a scale of 17 tones within the octave. But 
Mr. Land, a Dutch student of Arab music, has shown that this is an 
error. The Arab lute, he says, does indeed provide separate strings for 
the sharps and flats ; but one set is used for the sharp keys and another 
for the flat keys ; the two are never used for the same tonality. By this 
means each key is in pure tune, instead of being tempered as in our 
system, so as to make, for exampe, C sharp and D flat identical. The 
tonality of their music, whether major or minor, corresponds precisely 
with our own. And this tallies exactly with my own observations of 
Arab folk-music at the World’s Fair. 

There are those, I believe, who still imagine that our own aborigines 
sing quarter-tones or even smaller intervals, producing scales of a dif- 
ferent character from those on which our European folk-music is based. 
But these bizarre scales exist nowhere in the world except in the im- 
aginations of those whom my friend Mr. Lummis aptly calls ‘‘arm- 
chair students.’’ The Indian does, indeed, often sing more or less out 
of tune ; but singing out of tune is a phenomenon not confined to our 
American savages nor to any other savages. Nor is it any more inten- 
tional in the case of Indians than in the case of our own opera-singers. 
Numerous and repeated experiments of the most thorough and careful 
sort have demonstrated that the tonality of all the Indian songs yet 
studied corresponds precisely to our own. The same is true of the 
folk-music of all races, so far as yet appears; and I think that enough 
specimens have been collected and compared to justify such induction. 

Nevertheless, the duty of the scientific man is to hold his mind open 
to the reception of new truth and to be ready at all times to modify or 
abandon any or all his former opinions, if new light should prove the 
necessity of so doing. It is conceivable (although I do not think it 
probable), that further collections of material may modify the views 
above expressed. For that reason, if there were no other, we ought to 
preserve as much of it as possible. But when we consider the import- 
ance of the ungathered material for the purposes of ethnological study 
and comparison, and the meagreness of the results thus far accom- 
plished, the necessity of speedy and vigorous action presses upon us 
with overwhelming weight. When we consider, further, the difficul- 
ties of the undertaking, the time which must necessarily be consumed 
in preliminaries before and after the fields of work are reached and the 
fewness of the competent investigators whose interest has thus far been 
enlisted, the necessity of energetic action becomes still more apparent. 


Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 
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As this number of the magazine goes to press the first $1000 for San Fernando is 
subscribed, lacking a few dollars. It has been no sleepy task in times like the present 
to raise $1000 for an object which appeals only to people of intelligence ; but the Club 
happily has that sort of people to work among, and the $1000 is raised. 

This sum enables the Club to begin the work of repair at the Mission of San Fer- 
nando ; and it is intended to begin operations at once. But it is only half as much as 
is necessary to complete the absolutely essential repairs. Another $1000 must be raised 
before this fall, that the two great buildings may be protected from the rains 
Again the Club calls on all members who have not yet renewed to send in their dollar 
for 1897 ; and upon all who are able to be more generous, to do so. 

The Club has acquired two more valuable paintings for its future California museum. 
Both are watercolors in the best style of Alex. F. Harmer—than whom no one has been 
more successful in painting the Missions. Both were done years ago and preserve 
features which have since disappeared and are not otherwise commemorated. Both 
pictures, in fact, are historical “ documents’’ of importance—particularly the one show- 
ing the church of San Fernando before the destruction of its roof and cloister. Mr. 
John F. Francis generously purchased this and presented it to the Club. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO TH& WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $1957.55. 

New Contributions: From the Pasadena Branch, proceeds of entertainment given 
March 25, $395.01; Calixto Lopez & Co., New York, $10; Wm. H. Avery, $5; D. M. 
Ferry, jr., Detroit, $5; “ A Friend,” Redlands, Cal., $5. 

$1 each—C. W. Bartlett, Wm. M. Tisdale, C. L. Partridge, H. L. Graham, ‘A Friend,”’ 
K.C, Wells, Redlands, Cal.; Dr. J. A. Munk, Los Angeles ; R. Harris, San Jacinto, Cal. 

















There are surface indications that the Senate has secretly ratified an 
arbitration treaty of its own. With the Fool-Killer. There is no other 
accounting for his failure to ply his profession in that august body. 


Mexico—a country which won its own independence from ONLY 
Spain, and far more impulsive than we are—has not the remotest 
notion of meddling with Cuba. But then, Mexico has no 
United States Senate. She Joves freedom and she does not love the 
mother country ; but she is not a natural fool. She knows what the 
Cuban rebellion is; she knows what “independence’’ would mean 
there. For that matter, not one of all the Spanish-Ameriean republics 
thinks of recognizing the insurgents of the distressful isle. The United 
States is the only nation in the world which follows the profession of 
being buncoed by its newspapers. 


The arbitration treaty has been ratified by the heads and hearts LIFE 
of the American people. The Senate of the United States wn 
(which has come to represent nothing in the world but itself ; 

a handful of old men with more money than brains, and more mouth 
than either) has indeed killed the letter of it; but the spirit has come 
to stay. Its 


ONE 
SUCKER. 


DEATH. 


“ body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
But its soul is marching on.’ 

What can the well-grieved Achzeans be thinking about? THE CHANCE 
Couldn’t they hold on for a steamer or two longer, when they OF THEIR 
knew who was coming? Greek history has had some rather a. 
pretty pages ; but there was never before a chance for Greeks to die 
with Gen. Miles looking on. 


To the Greek war the London 7imes sends Kipling ; the most ambitious 
American journals have forwarded Stephen Crane and Richard Harding 
Davis. This rather reminds one of old Kaa (the sledge-hammer headed) 
and the chattering Bandar-Log. 


It is almost too fearful to be believed, that corruption in COMING 
American politics has crept so high as the Cabinet. If we must oa 
unwillingly confess that crooked legislatures, governors and a 
even Congressmen are no novelty among us, we would fain be confident 
that the President and his official family are impregnably straight. 
When they cease to be, then God pity the Republic! 

But nowadays we believe what we must, not what we would. Every 
business man would know what was what if one of his clerks were to 
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WORTH studying our aboriginal folk-music before it is quite vanished. 
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do as the Secretary of War is now doing ; and even a Cabinet officer is 
not above the lawsof common honesty. Only, we have been loath to 
believe it possible that a dishonest man could get to sit in that high seat. 

For over eight years the people of Southern California have been 
struggling to get a harbor built as ordered by the government. For 
eight years the United States has been trying to keep its repeated 
promise. The obstacle has been one man, who is not exactly penniless. 
For eight years Collis P. Huntington has been stronger than the people 
and stronger than Congress. But at last Congress has broken away, 
investigated the matter thoroughly again, and ordered the work done. 

General Alger betrayed his hand early, and has now laid it down in 
plain sight. On a pretext which he must know is only a pretext, he 
has blocked the work ; and will undoubtedly try to defeat it in the end. 
He has given the country a spectacle undreamed of before in its history— 
a Cabinet officer vetoing acts of Congress. If he were the paid attorney 
of Huntington, he could do-no more for his master. 

Happily there is a man on his trail whom he will hardly dodge. 
Senator White has as much the better of Gen. Alger in brains as in 
cleanness of record. He is upright, balanced, and strong ; he is roused 
as his constituents are ; and he never lets go. If Mr. Alger fancies that 
he can deliver the goods to Mr. Huntington, he will presently find 
himself the most effectively pilloried person in American political 
history. 

On another page is an expert statement as to the need of 
wane. To people who know anything of the larger world of brains, 
it is needless to remark that Prof. Fillmore is the foremost authority in 
his specialty. It is comforting to know that the Southern California 
Academy of Sciences proposes to prove its right to existence by send- 
ing Prof. Fillmore, this summer, to original research among the Coahuia 
and other local tribes. There are provincial ‘scientific societies’’ 
whose sole authority is to tickle themselves ; it is seriously gratifying 
that ‘Ais association aims to do what will give it standing among the 
world of scholars. We need this sort of brains here, and we have a 
right to expect it. 


As every traveled American knows (who took his eyes and 
his American common sense along) no other civilized nation 
ever filled its diplomatic service with such unrepresentatives as 
we do habitually. There are unlicked Americans who have thus far 
escaped being ministers and consuls abroad; but probably their time is 
coming. The Lion has personally known many people of those this 
country sends to represent it in foreign lands. He knows many gutter- 
snipes, drunkards and dead-beats among them ; and he knows some of 
them for fine old countrymen perfectly at home in North Carolina or 
Posey, but absolutely lost in the seats to which they were accredited 
because they had “‘done something for the party.’’ He has never 
known of a United States minister or consul in the New World who 
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was a large business success. He has known the best—and possibly also 
the worst—among them; and the best was not able to cope with a 
beardless boy of the country to which he was ticketed. Diplomacy 
implies breeding, tact and that certain human attitude capped by the 
specific education. Every other civilized nation trains its diplomats ; we 
pick ours green. 

That for a few years past the generally houorable but aiways hopeless 
old gentlemen who have been our ministers to Mexico have not done us 
greater harm, has been almost wholly due to Judge Ygnacio Sepulveda, 
Secretary of Legation; a.Californian of high type. A gentleman in 
English, a gentleman in Spanish, a scholar all round, his personal gifts 
and the prestige of the United States are all that have given our Mexican 
Mésister any standing in Mexico. Every American who went to Mex- 
ico admired Judge Sepulveda ; the Mexican government respected and 
trusted him. To all parties he has stood for the Legation, and the Min- 
ister has been a nonéntity. With a very few exceptions—our represent- 
atives to England, France and Germany—this is the way we do our 
diplomatic service—sending men who could not hold up their heads but 
for their clerks. 

Now, another worthy gentleman has been given Mexico ; and is burro 
enough at the outset to part with Judge Sepulveda. The new minister 
cannot speak the language of Mexico; he cannot talk with the Presi- 
dent or Cabinet or his fellow-Ambassadors (except the British Minister). 
But he can draw his salary. 

The Lion owes no more bones to Judge Sepulveda than do ten thou- 
sand others who have incidentally tasted his courtesy and competency. 
But the Lion is an American ; and it makes his American paws ache to 
see American business conducted as if the United States were an asylum 
for imbeciles instead of the smartest nation in the world—at home. 
The turning out of the only competent man in the American Legation 
in Mexico is merely a typical incident of our whole diplomatic service. 


During the summer months the editor will be absent on A FOUR 
special missions for the Harpers. If contributors will now 
return his attempts at courtesy, he will be grateful. In the 
last nine months—and merely in postscript to heavier work—he has 
read a little over 5100 MSS.; of which possibly one per cent. were worth 
the pains. That ought to last him till about October Ist—at all events 
it will have to. Foundlings left on the doorstep during his absence 
will simply have to await his return, and would much better be spend- 
ing the interim with their fond parents. 

The Senate burns, it is well known, 
To recognize the Cubans prone ; 


But tell me, Nymphs, if you can pen it— 
Who cares to recognize the Senate ? 
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, WHICH IS 
WRITTEN 


Curious how out of step the sister 
arts advance’! In painting, for instance, 
you must as much toil upon your last canvas 
as upon your first. In letters, a reputation has still to 
be made as the Old Masters made theirs—by hand. But havingjmade 
it, you may stencil the rest—and raise your price with each chromo 
Jf you are built that way. 








WRONG BY Rossiter Johnson is one of the most amiable of those encyclo- 


ee pedias that go upon two legs and not in a calf binding — and 
* one has need to be encyclopedic and amiable both who is 
vowed to a periodical department of Notes and Queries. 

But while he has mellowed by many years of ameliorating the ignor- 
ances of them that God made particularly to seek wisdom not by study 
but among the ‘‘ Answers to correspondents,’’ Mr. Johnson occasionally 
reverts to the green-apple stage. He is not quite ripe on the side of 
American history. 

In the April Book Buyer, for instance, Mr. J. informs a Seeker of 
Truth that ‘the first book published in America’’ was the ‘‘ Bay Psalm- 
Book (Cambridge, 1640).’’ Which is a rather sad fruit to be plucked 
from the Book Buyer. 

About $5 would procure for Mr. Johnson a good copy of Icazbalceta’s 
monumental bibliography, from which he would learn to his better- 
ment that ‘‘ the first book published in America’’ was a hundred years 
old before the so-called *‘ Bay Psalm-Book’’ was thought of; and that 
half a century before 1640 several hundred books had been published in 
America — in one European language and a dozen Anierican tongues. 

Where much is given, much shall be required; and Mr. Johnson is 
precisely the man who ought to know something about the literature of 
America. 

Six very diverting stories are those which swell the fat covers 
of The Jmpudent Comedian, by F. Frankfort Moore. The “ Im- 
pudent Comedian ”’ is the notorious Nell Gwyn, who turns to 
us in the title story a takingly human side—and it is not amiss to be 
reminded that even the ladies who would if Mary Ambree wouldn't, 
were not altogether unwomanly. The other stories are all of the same 
picturesque period of English history, and all deal with famous actresses 
of that day. One may have suspicion of Mr. Moore’s historical color ; 
but there can be no two notions about the entertaining — of his 
tales. The book is in the exquisite workmanship of H, S. Stone & Co. : 
Chicago, $1.50, 


COMPANY. 




















THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN. 3! 


The calendar has intervals wherein it seems particularly easy S8€FORE 


for poor humanity to revert to the ancestral anthropoid. Amid 

that (mostly vernal) impulse, the mirror is a great saver of 

later blushes ; and one wonders, in the West, why that remindful glass 
is always turned to the wall just when prehensile twinges attack Man- 
hattan. Certainly if its reflective side were outward, one glance into it 
would be enough to bring down in shame more monkeys than a few- 
unless, indeed, the sense of proportion is quite impossible to such as 
know nothing but New York, and only the nominals of that. 

We have mostly forgiven and forgotten the Critic’s election of an 
American Academy of Immortals (who couldn’t stick elected) ; and its 
many comparable innocencies; but the young are expected to grow up. 

The raw Frontier would like to know why the Crific’s leader of May 
1. Was it designed to show how much less dignity suits a New York 
literary journal than Chicago would tolerate? Or is it merely a token 
of what the Critic takes to be wit? 


I know positively one man who is less than his father; and HEIRS 
it is a ripe suspicion with me that there are others. If such a 
thing there be as a good name in American letters, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne had it ; but he palpably failed to beget his peers. 

Julian Hawthorne, his son (incidentally caddied by some other per- 
son), has recently published a text-book on American Literature. The 
most interesting thing between its covers is that Whittier is given two 
pages, Lowell four, and Julian Hawthorne fourteen. This is American 
literature as she is littered. God rest us! 


It is a curious and none too creditable fact in ourscholarship A PACIFIC 
that there is not yet—after half a centnry—anything remotely 
approaching a complete flora of the floweriest part of the 
Union. New England and the other Atlantic States are botanied thread- 
bare ; but the richer and more fascinating plant-growth of California is 
thus far shamefully neglected. 

A compact and competent text-book of elementary botany, by Prof. 
J. Y. Bergen, of the English High School, Boston ; with an appendix of 
158 pages on the flora of the Pacific Coast, by Alice Eastwood, of the 
San Francisco Academy of Sciences, has just been issued and will be 
warmly welcomed. Prof. Bergen’s concise manual is excellently 
practical and clear. The coast department of the book does not pretend 
to any completeness in the flora; but it facilitates acquaintance with 
several hundreds of species the most important and most interesting. 
It will undoubtedly have a large popularity in California. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, $1.50. 


Clarence Urmy’s Vintage of Verse is a slender little volume, ANOTHER 
but in the faultless taste that marks all Doxey’s output. Mr. 
Urmy, who resides at San José, Cal., is a well-known contrib- 
utor in verse to the minor magazines; and this collection shows him at 
his best. His muse is a Native Daughter, given tu no long flights— an 
unaffected, sincere and lucid home-body. Her vocabulary and her 
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imaginings are not inspired, but neither are they heavy. She has many 
pretty conceits, and clothes them not at all ill. 

Mr. Utmy’s verse will be read locally, at least, with interest, for his 
texts are Californian. His metres are not wholly fluent —as in the very 
second line : 

‘* Wave-washed by the quiescent sea 
Balboa sighed rapttrously.’ 
Nor does ‘‘ the whir of the sickle’’ compliment his observation. But 
these are his worst. San Francisco, Wm. Doxey, $1.25. For sale by 
Parker, Los Angeles. 
The critic who walked the earth with raw Ben Jonson and his 
retinue is unavoidably absent from the office ; and perhaps it 


GOLDSMITH. ? : 
- were not worth while anyhow to come to expert judgment 


STRAY 
LEAVES. 


whether those worthies would have said and done just precisely as Mr. 
F. Frankfort Moore procures them to. But in any event his novel, 
The Fessamy Bride is interesting enough to be believed reasonable. It 
invites us into tall company—the Great Bear of English literature and his 
dog Boswell, inimitable Garrick and many more ; and about the author 
of the ‘“‘Z/egy’’ and the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield’’ and *‘ She Stoops to Conquer,”’ 
it weaves a perfect halo. Innocent, tender-hearted, brave and chivalric, 
Goldsmith is painted as even rarer man than poet. Herbert S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago, $1.50. 

The Little Lady of Lagunitas, ‘‘A ¥Franco-Californian Ro- 

mance,’’ is Richard Henry ‘Savage all over—and needs no 

more definition to the average reader. Mr. Savage’s unprece- 
dented style, his impossible local color, and his nevertheless invariable 
interest to those who read just for fun, show no change. The “ Ori- 
ental Library,’’ Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. Paper, 25c. 


The Chap- Book takes the Literary World out and has fun with it for its 
colorless optimism; but wholly falls short of the basic truth. The 
Boston paper is really not the Literary but the A/ora/ World—it looks ai 
literature only through the church door. Just now it is engaged in 
proving that Byron should be damned as a poet because as a man he was 
almost as loose as dear Bobbie Burns. 


**Col.” Richard Henry Savage runs very much on the plan of the old- 
time Mississippi steamers on a race—pitch under the boilers and a colored 
person squatted on the safety valve. His romances (if so tame a word 
may be lent them) are the most breathless yet known, and their normal 
temperature is at least 610° F. Rand, McNally & Co. now issue his 
Delilah of Harlem and Prince Schamyl’s Wooing in paper at 25c. each. 


Among the latest issues of the ‘‘Globe Library’’ are My Uncle Bar- 
basson, by Mario Uchard;-and dA Man's Privilege, by Dora Russell. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. Paper, 25 cents. 

Robert Buchanan’s Lady Ai/patrick is an Irish ‘‘story of today,’’ with 
the due program of love, hate and villainies. Published in the ‘‘ Globe 
Library,’’ Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. Paper, 25c. 
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EVAPORATED VS. SULPHURED DRIED 
FRUIT. 


BY ALFRED P. GRIFFITH 


HE proper preparation of our deciduous fruits for market isa 
subject of very great importance to our people. We have all 
the natural advantages of soil, water and climate to produce 
the finest apricots, peaches and plums on earth. But how to 

prepare them for market so that they shall please the taste and return 
us something for our labor and investment is the question of the hour. 
It would seem that the Easterners have got tired of buying our sul- 
phured fruit; and as they have been educated to believe that only 
pretty {fruit is good fruit, they decline to buy unsulphured because of 
its unsightly appearance. None will deny that cut peaches or apricots, 
immersed in fumes of burning sulphur for from three to six hours will 
be impregnated with sulphurous acid; but some claim that this 
san be dissolved by soaking in water over night, and of course throwing 
that water away. And none will deny that fruit cured without sulphur 
is superior in flavor to sulphured fruit, though it will not have the 
same attractiveness to the eye. The eye being a large factor, our goods 
must please it, hence we desire to prepare our fruit in such a manner 
that it will attract, trusting to the reputation of our own California to 
convince the buyer that he likes the fruit after it has been prepared for 
the table. Sulphured fruits do attract the eye the first time ; but the 
absence of flavor (which has been destroyed by sulphur fumes) pre- 
vents a second purchase. The poorer classes are too poor to buy our 
output, and the better classes want something better and turn to the 
Alden dried fruits or canned goods. It is true that if our goods go to 
market a little dark on account of the use of less sulphur they bring a 
reduced price ; but ask yourself ‘‘ do you sulphur the fruit you eat?’ 

Some say ‘‘no;’’ others that “they do not eat dried fruit.’ Well, if 
vou don’t like sulphured dried fruit, is it reasonable to suppose that you 
can fool the Eastern customer all the time with eating your bitter-acid 
fruit, even to tasting of the sulphur? Why should we destroy the superb 
quality of our California fruits merely to make them attractive to the 
eye, while we use the slovenly method of exposing it to the sun for 
two or three days to dry, the wind blowing the dust upon it and the 
moths laying their eggs upon it later to develop worms in the fruit? 
Because sun heat is cheap. We must find some plan by which we can 

dry our fruit that will not horrify the eye and will please the palate, 

and yet not cost too much. 

By the evaporator process I produce a superior article of dried fruit. 
The rapidity of the process prevents the loss of much frnit-flavor, and 
of course the flavor is not destruyed by sulphur fumes, and drying with 
a high degree of artificial heat, in twelve hours, is a sure preventive of 
worms in the fruit. All who have partaken of this fruit pronounce it 
par excellence. 

I shall put up this season fruit on my ranch by this process, and am 
sure all who buy it will want more of it. I shall package the fruit in 
pound packages, sealed, thus insuring the quality of the contents and 
cleanliness, and with each package will go directions for proper prepara- 
tion for the table; and I am sure if this process were generally adopted, 
our dried*fruit business would experience quite an improvement. 


Arusa,Cal 


Read at the annual meeting of the Pomological Society of Southern California. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF AZUSA FROM THE NORTHEAST 
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THE VALLEY OF AZUSA. 


0 ee WENTY-FIVE miles northeast of Los Angeles, 

on the Southern California Railway (Santa 

Fé route), lies the valley of Azusa. Its loca- 
tion is about the center of the San Gabriel Valley, 
the most picturesque in its scenic attractions of all the 
Southern California valleys. But this is not all. Cli 
matic advantages, fertility of soil, abundant water 
supply for all purposes and the best of transportation 
facilities have been the factors: towards its present 
high development as a producing section. The valley 
of Azusa has long been recognized as the most fertile 
part of this favored region. 

The valley begins at the mouth of the San 
Gabriel cafion, spreading some miles eastward and 
from the foothills to the wash south of Covina. 
The first consideration to the intending settler is the 
question of water. The lands of the valley are under 
one of the most perfect irrigation systems. The 
Azusa Water Company, and Irrigation Company, 
carry the waters of the San Gabriel river in immense 
systems of canal and pipes to the farms and orchards, 
furnishing an abundant supply for irrigation and 
domestic uses of the purest of mountain water. 

‘‘ Water is king,’’ is a well recognized fact in 


AN EMBRYO HORTICULTURIST Southern California, for without ample supply at all 


times horticulture cannot be successfully prosecuted commercially. 
The quality of soil must also receive careful investigation. It must 
contain all the elements necessary to vigorous plant growth. The soil 
of the valley of Azusa possesses pre€minently the fertility required to 
produce quality as well as quantity of product. 

Those unacquainted with the facts will hear incredulously the state- 
ment that the loam in many parts of the valley is of unfathomable 
depth. Wells put down in the early days 100 feet showed the same 
stratum as at the surface. The principal ingredients of this loam are 
sand and finely disintegrated granite. It is exceedingly friable, but 
being close in structure, holds moisture remarkably well, and works to 
perfection. The topography of the valley enables the soil to remain 
warm throughout the winter months, and as a consequence the orange 
and lemon mature to perfection early in the season. Strawberries, 
blackberries, grapes, apricots, peaches, prunes, olives, apples, pears, 
etc., follow in their season, giving the “ tillerof the soil,’’ who mixes 
brain with brawn, returns for his labor every month of the year. 

The fruit era, in the Azusa valley, is comparatively young, being 
covered by the last eight years; but the extremely favorable combina 
tion of soil, water and climate, has been productive of such results as 
to make possible the records of shipments from Azusa station (1895) of 
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1,101,100 boxes of oranges, making 337 carloads; lemons, 10carloads ; 
343,071 pounds of strawberries, and 17 carloads of dried fruits. 

To the grower every facility is offered to market his product to the 
best advantage. The Azusa branch of the Citrus Association (A. G. C.) 
manages its affairs conservatively and to the best interests, financially, 
of its members. 

Prospective settlers, by visiting improved property (ranches), can 
judge as to what can be accomplished within three or four years from 
the breaking of the soil. A visit, for instance, to the home ranch of 
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A. P. Griffith, one of the later comers to the valley, must convince the 
most skeptical that nothing in the way of horticulture or agriculture is 
impossible in the valley of Azusa. 

Good roads are of importance everywhere, but not every community is 
wide-awake enough, and determined enough, to expend its own cash to 
improve outside roads. The Azusa people, recognizing that the perma- 
nent improvement of the highways leading into town meant permanent 
prosperity, organized a local committee, and placing the necessary cash 
in its hands, prosecuted the work in such manner as today to enjoy the 
reputation of ‘‘the best roads in the valley.”’ 
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LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
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The Azusa Ice Factory, run by water power, has an export output of 
200 carloads per year, besides supplying the local needs of the valley. 


The town of Azusa is 
the trade center of the 
valley, and offers all com- 
modities usually kept in 
a town of many times its 
size. The educational, 
religious and social ad- 
vantages are exception- 













ally good. Besides its up- 
to-date blocks, the town 
contains splendid public 
schools and the Citrus 
High school. The Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist Episcopal — north 
and south—and the Bap- 
tist denominations, have 
houses of 
worship in 
the town. 
The Bap- 
tists enjoy 
the distinc- 
tion of being 
the pioneer 
religious so- 
ciety in the 
valley. Their 
organization 
McMillen, Photo AZUSA BAPTIST CHURCH, 1873 AND 1696. Union Eng Co. dates to 1873, 
with a mem- 
bership of seven as the nucleus. The new church was built in !896, 
and has a constantly increasing membership. 
Last, but. far from least, are the attractions of the famous San 
Gabriel cafion; its trout fishing, hunting and camping allurements, 
offering sport, recreation and rest to all lovers of the picturesque in 
Nature. 
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